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A NOBLE OBJECT. 

[‘‘ A well-known young peer is forming a league 
for the abolition of the present form of men’s 
evening dress. Tne main object of the league is to 
differentiate the gentleman from the waiter. ”’— 7'K¢ 
Tatler.] 

WHEN evening dress I don to dine 
At A.B.C. or SLATER’S, 

My swallowtails and waistcoat fine 
Are taken for the waiter’s. 

I, son of twenty earls, that boast 
A marquis for a pater, 

Am taken by my very host 
Not seldom for the waiter. 

In coronet I can’t well dine, 
Save on occasions greater, 

To let the other folk divine 
That I am not the waiter. 

A Bishop one may know as such 
By apron, hat or gaiter, 

But I have really nothing much 
To show 1’m not the waiter. 


No doubt, did we but live and move 
All *‘ in a state of natur’,’’ 

My native nobleness would prove 
That I am not the waiter. 


But, hidden in the hideous dress 
Of those that carve and eater, 
What chance has native nobleness 
To show I’m not the waiter ? 


Ah! would some tailor-genius rise 
Before it is much later, 
Who would some evening dress devise 
To make it clear to all men’s eyes 
That I, in spite of this disguise, 
Am really not the waiter ! 








A MONEY-NO-OBJECT LESSON. 

** You are right, as usual, Mr. Jones— 
not a halfpenny missing,” 
Banker to his oldest clerk. 

‘“*Thank you, Sir,’’ was the response, 
“of course it wants a little care to count 
a couple of thousand pounds in copper.”’ 

** And I must tell you that we—self and 
co-directors—are exceedingly pleased to 
save at the expense of a new safe. Our 
shareholders are so sharp about every 
item nowadays.”’ 

** Well, Sir, | must confess that it would 
have been more satisfactory to me if I had 
been able to keep the cash in a repository. 
It’s not so much the two thousands in 
halfpence, but you know there are so 
many notes. Some of them five 
hundred a piece.”’ 

** Yes, yes,’ returned the Bank Manager, 
“we all know that you have a certain 
measure of responsibility, but we have 
every contidence in you.”’ 

** You are very good, Sir.’’ 

**And now L have quite a pleasant duty 
to perform. You have been with us five- 
and-twenty years ?’’ 

‘** Twenty-six years and nine months, 
Sir.”’ 


said the genial 
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(Extract from a letter receive ad by Mr. Shootall on thé morning when hounds were 
to draw his covers.) 


expect dl 


Leadenhall Market, Thursday. 
Srr,—Your ESTEEMED ORDER TO HAND, WE REGRET THAT WE ARE QUITE OUT OF 
FOXES AT PRESENT; BUT, AS YOU MENTIONED THEY WERE FOR CHILDREN’S PETS, WE THOUGHT 
GUINEA PIGS MIGHT DO INSTEAD, ARE SENDING HALF A DOZEN TO-DAY. Hopine, &c., &e, 


sO 








‘*Ah, solong? Well, it makes our act connection with the Bank has been con- 
the more with the share-|spicuous for its integrity, unselfishness, 
holders."’ and, in fact, all the virtues.”’ 

** You are very kind, Sir.’ **You are most kind, Sir."’ 

“During the last twenty odd years you, ‘Not at all, And now, to show our 
have been receiving a pound a week, and |appreciation of your efforts and to 
upon that modest—when we consider your | encourage your juniors to further efforts 
services—sum you have maintained a|to secure our approval, we propose to 
wife and family." increase your salary. You are now 

** Thank you, Sir. Yes, my wife and | receiving a pound a week. With the new 
I have got on very well indeed, and, | year we shall make it up toa guinea.”’ 
assisted by the School Board and the And as the oldest clerk read the con- 
churehyard, we have managed to keep our|tents bills of the papers, suggesting 
children out of the workhouse.’ breaches of trust amongst bank employés, 

‘Very creditable. But not more than | on his way home that evening, he wondered 
we should have expected from you. Your | how such things could be. 
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THE IDEOCRAT AT THE DINNER- TABLE. 


a¥< 
At AN A.B.C. RESTAURANT. 


[For facts relating to the treatment of the employées of this Company, con- 


sult the recent correspondence in the Daily Chronicle. | 


A MOST engaging fancy, this of yours, 
To bid me share your light ascetic meal 
Amid these happily aérated haunts 
Beloved o’ th’ people. ’Tis a double boon ; 
First, to a liver clamorous for repose ; 
And, next, to that more spiritual self, 
The still small inner voice, the mobile breast 
Swift to expand in sympathetic mood, 
Yearning to know, by contact with its kind 
(‘Its kind,’’ I say, since even the self-made man 
Must in his humbler moments recognise 
The initial aid Divinity confers 
On his collaborative handiwork), 
What the ideas that actuate the mass, 
Our fellow-creatures still, though circumscribed, 
Though forced by social usage to exist 
Debarred from our communion—float, in fact, 
Outside the orbit of our cognisance. 
An excellent sausage, and the ginger-beer 
Most satisfying. "Tis a healthy change 
Should lend my banquet of to-morrow night 
A piquant flavour. No, I never yet 
Set foot in one of these refreshment-shops 
Frequented by the lower-middle class— 
Is that their name? One loses touch of terms 
3elow a certain grade. I like their look 
Of poor but honest; very decent folk. 
Oh, not my first experience of the sort, 
Who gave, i’ th’ Duchess’ train, an afternoon 
To charitable work among the slums; 
This, with my canvass at Election-time, 
Left me, I hope, sufficiently informed 
O’ th’ life our less ambitious brothers live. 
But, to return to this same Company 
Whose admirable fare we here consume, 
Strangely enough, I had an early stake 
Il’ th’ enterprise (what ‘s that? Oh, very good! 
A steak! I follow you; too good, too good !), 
Took up, I say, a block of shares at par 
Which yield a matter 0’ forty odd per cent., 
Fair recompense as speculations £034 
The one pound shares, however, only stand 
At just thirteen, a palpable falling-off 
From last year's highest ; still, one has to face 
These turns of fortune with a manly front! 
Nice girls, the waitresses, as you remark : 
Neat-handed, quick of foot, and have the air 
Of self-dependence good in womankind, 
And here a credit to the Management, 
Domestic pillars, one may well suppose, 
With daughters of their own, and know the neecis 
Of delicate natures. Ah! you have the facts ? 
Ten shillings a week at start, and live outside, 
Paying for daily dinner, fares and dress, 
Save always aprons—these a gift express, 
With washing 0’ same thrown in? God bless my soul, 
What would you have? How often must I urge 
The peril o’ pauperising our employed 
By largesse overlaid on market's price ? 
Already one deplores a growing taste 
For lavish luxury in the working class, 
Fostered by whoso rashly advocates 








A wanton superfluity of wage ! 
And you, who eall yourself philanthropist, 
You would divert them down the primrose path 
That leads to feathers, ribbons, silken blouse, 
Stockings of lattiee-work and sueh-like gauds 
Invoked by art to lure the guileless male ! 
Ten shillings! ’Tis a snm should surely leave 
An ample scope for all permissible joys, 
After the outlay due for dress and board 
And lodging—What ? they make them live at home 
I’ th’ family circle? There again you have 
A wise provision lets the Company save 
What else had gone to waste for weekly rent 
In houses possibly inimical , 
To morals; ay, and so the margin swells, 
If not beyond the dreams of avarice, 
Yet to a point should well suflice a taste 
Bounded by virtue. Here I take my stand 
On elevated ground, you ll please observe, 
Contending, past all laboured argument, 
How the divine Commercial Principle 
And what I deem the true Philanthropy 
Work ever—watch but closely—hand in hand. 

Pardon! The shilling underneath your plate! 
You disregard the notice, clear enough, 
Defending all gratuities under pain 
Of instant exile. There, once more, I trace 
A timely providence exercised to spare 
Our clients’ pockets, and the self-respect 
Of these young women. That ’s an honest type, 
The girl that takes your money by the door! 
Fine drawn, you think, about the face of her? 
Effect, perhaps, of forced economies ? 
Some careless customer who may have passed 
Bad money or short ; they have to make it good 
Out of their wages? Well, and what of that ? 
The’rule is vital, else a perilous field 
Were opened up to frailty. 

There’s my brougham, 

And THOMAS, nose aloft in silent scorn. 
Frankly, one trifles with one’s dignity, 
Dining in these strange places. Take you on ? 
I want your judgment on a new cigar, 
A remnant from the days of Spanish rule, 
One eighty-five the hundred, cheap at that. 
Youre walking? Well, good night and many thanks. 
This dinner of herbs on which digestion waits 
Has clarified my system. Don’t forget 
That point of Commerce and Philanthropy 
Working towards millennium hand in hand! O.S. 








THE NEW MARTIAL CODE, 
(As arranged by Lord H-bh-se.) 


Thomas Atkins (sentry). Who goes there ? 

Miss H-bh-se. An enemy! 

T. A. What nationality ? 

Miss H. British! 

T. A. Pass, enemy of British nationality, and pray don’t think 
of troubling to give the countersign. 








GAMES WITH CARDS FoR CurISTMAS.—Among the players, 
** DELGADO” certainly holds some trumps, as do also ‘* BIRN 
Bros.,”’ with their exceptionally dainty specimens. When will 
Christmas Cards be played out? We are pretty sure of what 
the late Tom Hoop’s answer would have been, but the jest isa 
bit too serious. Of all the dealers in these cards it may be 


said, ‘* Honours easy.”’ 
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HERE, WANG IT ALL, I’M Nor LIKE THAT! 


Mr. Bull. * 
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Little Boy. ‘‘I say, Mas, I wish You’D LET GO HIS HEAD AND SQUAT UP BEHIND WITH YOUR ARMS FOLDED AS HIGH UP 


AS YOU 


CAN. 


THEN WE SHALL LOOK EVER SO MUCH BETTER 


” 








A SPORTING NOVEL. 

DEAR UNCLE CHARLIE,—Ime writing a 
sporting novvle—the inklosed is the Ist 
chapter. JONES major red it and sed 
‘Then I hope ittle be the larst,’’ and he 
larfed—I spose he thought it funny. 1 
thought it simpelly rood—the fackt is hees 
not Littry, though he just can play football 
by gum, he got a long rundown larst match, 
he was playing 4 back, and then he parst the 
ball to a feller and the feller parst it back 
and he ran rite into gaol. Well, ass I was 
saying, I inklose Ist chapter becos you 
mite like to publitch the novvile when 
finished—its corled TALLY HOE. 

CHAPTER I. 


Old Squier FoxFAck lived in a mededevil 
Castle whoose moss coverd lichens hung 
gayly filtring over the battilments.* A 
mote srounded the old castle and so did 
the drorbridge. Well, they orl used to 
hunt like mad, and he had a pack of orfly 
fine foxhounds. It was sed that Squier 
FOXHOUND’s Foxfaces — I meen Squier 
FoxFacr’s Foxhounds—wear the best in 
the world, and had never bin known to 
lose a fox. Every fox, in his own mute, 

*This dussent look quite natchral, sumhow, 
uncle CHARLIE. Please put it rite forme. Max. 


damb, langwitch, sed, ‘‘I am lorst’’ ass 
soon as he was found. 

Well, he had one loverly daughter—the 
Squier, I meen, not the fox—whoo was a 
cold, horty gurl (not littruly cold, of 
coarse, ass if she haddent enuff close on, 
or coodent get to the fire, but cold in diss- 
persisshon.) They orl fell in love with 
her and side hevilly and orl that sort of 
rot, you know, for she was butiful and 
well dowerd, for the old Squier was rich as 
GREASEUS, and quite beyond the dreams 
of average. But she ternd a deff ear to 
orl. 

Arfter menny years when this pearless 
buty was getting a bit long in the tooth 
(ass our coachman ses of the horses) a 
dashing young feller with curling locks 
and black eyes—l meen natchral black 
eyes, of coarse, not the black eye you get 
when you’ve bin fiting sum feller arfter 
school—came to hunt with the Squier’s 
sellibrated pack of foxface—oh, blow it, 
foxhounds I meen. Each day he orlways 
rode the same coal black stead witch cood 
unstrip orl competiters. One day when 
hounds had bin runing for 5 or 6 hours he 
raind in his horty stead and terning in the 
saddel, larfed litely, and sed, ‘* What ho, 





whoo will foller me over yon feersum 
yump?’’ and he pointid to a yorning 
- l a £ 


chassum witch lay acrorse his parth. And 
not a feller wood. 

And the black-eyed Brunette, gathring 
up his rains with one hand and setting 
spers to his stead with the other, bolely 
charged the gump and alited safely, but 
owing to his horse giving way in its 
bohind legs, the feller slipt litely orf, 
over his tale, and lay insenseless upon the 
floor. Instinktivly, the Squier’s daughter, 
whoose name, I forgot to mention it be- 
fore, was LERVINIA, felt that he whoo 
had unchained her by his eegil glarnce, 
would come a mucker—and she was round 
the chassum and on her knees at his side 
ina momint. He had cot his hed an orfle 
erak. Willing hands and hearts gently 
rased him and bored him away. ‘* Take 
him to the castle,’’ cride the Squier, ‘* he 
is hartilly weleum to my pore hospital- 
tality—and see you do not shake him up 
too mutch.”’ 

LERVINEGAR—LERVINIA I meen—nursed 
him devotedly with the old Housescraper 
whoo had bin in the Squier’s famly for 
neerly a sentury. He had no bones 
brokin, but sufferd from concushion of 


|the brains, so ass soon ass he cood put 


it in a sling, he wood dash orf a horn 
of extrack of beef—the same _ beasely 
stuff they made me take wen I had 
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measils—and go to join his fare hoastess in the garden, wear 
he wood breethe hunnid words of love and orl that rot, into 
her shell-like ear. 

And thus it was that the UNKNowN black-eyed feller was 
introjuiced into the old Squier’s harth and home. 


There, Uncle CHARLIE, that’s the Ist chapter. Its rarther 
good, issent it? If you care to arsk TOMMY and me to stay 
part of the Xmas holidays, Ime shure we cood come. I 
expect the D. LANE pantermine will be a good one, dont you ? 
the Governor's going abroad, so wont be able to take us— 
this is a pity, aint it ? If you should happen to be going we 
mite go the same day ass you, mitent we ? 

Your affeckshunt 


MAX, 
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LIKE FRIENDS, 
SHOULD BE 
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WELL CHOSEN, 
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J U VAL NGRTon. ser. 
A LITERARY STANOPOINT. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Two dainty and delightful books have lately come from the | 


press. <A _ Little Book of Light Verse, with an introduction 
and notes by A. C. DEANE (METHUEN), and An Anthology of 
Humorous Verse, edited by T. A. Cook (Virtur & Co.). The 
one editor, it will be noted, speaks of ‘“light’’ verse, the 
other of ‘‘humorous,’’ but, though at first sight it would 
appear fairly easy to make and keep the distinction, a glance 
at the two booklets will show how often they have overlapped 
one another. This fact is not stated as an argument against 
buying either for the very small price charged by the pub- 
lishers, but rather as an incentive to the purchase of both, 
for it may be truly said that both Mr. DEANE and Mr. Cook 


have performed their tasks with zeal and discretion. No| 


My Baronite’s impression on taking up Prosperous British 
| India (FISHER UNWIN) was that Mr. DiGBy had lent the weight 
| of his deservedly high authority to strengthen the common 
| impression that the people of India owe much to British rule. 
| This turns out to be an innocent mistake. Mr. DiGBy, when 
he talks of prosperous India, ‘‘ writes sarkastie,’’ as ARTEMUS 
| WARD used to say. In his last Budget speech Lord GEORGE 
HAMILTON, addressing a hostile critic, observed, ‘* You speak of 
| the increasing impoverishment of India, and the annual drain 
| upon her as steadily and continuously exhausting her resources, 
|I assert you are under a delusion.’’ A similar view of the 
| situation was, at other times, taken by the present VICEROY, 
and by Sir Henry FowWLer, Lord GrorGE HAMILTON’s prede- 
cessor at the India Office. Mr. DicBy undertakes to prove the 
assertion the Secretary of State combats. This he does by 
|laborious research and voluminous quotation from official 
papers. He demonstrates that, so far from increasing in pros- 
perity, the people of India are overtaxed beyond compare, and 
|the process of treading them down is going forward with 
increasing severity. It is a weighty indictment he challenges 
Lord GEORGE HAMILTON to disprove. Probably the Secretary 
of State will be too busy to accept the invitation. All directly 
|concerned in the welfare of India will find this remarkable 
| book worth close attention. 

Now this, if you like, is a really seasonable book for all Christ- 
mases. The name? Why certainly. Fairy Tales from Hans 
Andersen (WELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co.). 

S. BARING-GOULD’s latest book, entitled Grettir the Outlaw 
(BLACKIE AND SON), is a eapital story. for boys. The author 
recounts most romantic adventures, and every youth of spirit 
will appreciate such thrilling scenes as ‘exciting fight of 
Grettir’’ with twelve ‘*‘ bearserks!’’ wrestle with Karr in ‘the 
chamber of the dead!!’’ defence of the dying hero by his 
| younger brother!!! Effective illustrations by M. ZENO DIEMER. 
| The Firebrand (MACMILLAN & Co.), by S. R. CROCKETT, ought 
to be welcomed by any melodramatist in search of materials 
|for a stirring sensational drama. Scene, Spain, where the 
‘*three musketeers’’ have their analogues in El Sarria, 
brigand, Rollo, the Seottish swashbuckler, and John Mortimer, 
English traveller in search of ‘‘ good goods.’’ A romance of 
|the early Carlist wars, tempore MENDIZABAL, banker, specu- 
llator, and Prime Minister. At first, tout va bien, then, after 
three hundred pages or so, when The Firebrand begins to 
flicker, comes the chance for experienced skippers. It is 
somewhat fatiguing to be always fighting and burning and 
| seragging, capturing, being captured and escaping, and all this 
| interspersed with a little love-making. The dish, as set before 
|the Baron, had it been half the size, with a third of the 
seasoning, would have been twice as good. 

Mr. HARRY FuRNISS, like Ulysses, has travelled far, seeing 
| much of cities and men. Unhappily, as appears from The 




















Confessions of a Caricaturist (FISHER UNWIN), they have, 
in the main, failed to please him. Another voyager was 
| ‘* disappointed ’’ with the Atlantic. HARRY FURNIsS, survey- 
ing mankind from Liverpool to New York, from Adelaide 
to Dublin, confesses them failures. At home the Royal 
Academy pleased him not, nor the National Portrait Gallery 
either. In the United States he ecouldn’t get along with 
the genial Major Ponp. As for Australia, ‘‘ it is patchy. That 
expresses everything Australian.’’ Exit Australasia. But there 
is compensation, and Mr. FURNISS finds it in turning from other 
people and their work to pleased reflection upon hisown. There 
is a pathetic chapter in which he demonstrates that Lika Joka 
fizzled out not because it was a failure, but by reason of its 
success. ‘‘ My one mistake,’’ he writes, ‘‘ in publishing was 
that having started a success, Lika Joka, I let it drop to take 
up another.’’ The other was the Pall Mall Budget, which he re- 


lover of the lighter muse should lose this opportunity of | christened The New Budget. Following the fashion of successes, 
adding to his collection these two examples of infinite riches | it died very few weeks after its birth. When Mr. FURNISS gets 


in a little room. 





| away from contemplation of unique example of perfection his 
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book is amusing and interesting. Its 
best things are the account of his deal- 
ings’ with Lewis CARROLL in performance 
of his commission to illustrate Sylvie and 
Bruno. Here Greek meets Greek, and the 
native fractiousness of HARRY FURNISS is 
overwhelmed by the superior quality and 
persistence of the author of Alice in 
Wonderland. Another excellent study, 
full of humour, both in the letterpress and 
the illustrations, is that of the former 
custodian of the Press Gallery in the 
House of Commons, in charge when Mr. 
FURNISS entered upon a scene where he 
speedily earned renown. Admirably told, 
too, is the account of his presiding at the 
dinner of the Thirteen Club, a body of 
gentlemen who delight in flouting common 
superstitions, who dine thirteen at table, 
pass under a ladder on the way tojthe 
meal, cross knives and forks, spill salt, 
and in other fashions defy fortune. The 
work, with its abundant illustrations, 
many of them new, is sumptuously pro- 
duced in two volumes. 

The Baron, whose ancestor was in the 
very front rank of those undaunted war- 
riors who compelled King JOHN to sign 
the Great Charter, welcomes exuberantly 
the English Coronation Records as brought 
out in quite royal style by Messrs. 
ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd. This 
is indeed a subject for a Constable to 
take up. And it is edited by Mr. Lraa, 
M.A. Which Legg? The right Legg, of 
course, namely, LrorpoLp G. WICKHAM 
LeaG, M.A., of New College, Oxford. A 
Coronational work. Here is given the 
history of ‘‘ the Coronation oath.’? Why 
was the form sworn to by RICHARD C&uR- 
DE-LION ever altered? It is good enough 
in all conscience. But what a mighty 
trouble! Yet a King who has had such 
experience in Masonic ritual, having 
been Grand Master of The Craft, well 
knows that not one jot or tittle of a 
ceremonial that occurs but once in a life- 
time can be slurred over or omitted. A 
King, or Queen, of England ought to be, 
as a first consideration, a patron of the 
drama, as all the ‘‘ stage directions’’ for 
the Coronation instruct every actor in the 
pageant as to their ‘ stage-business’”’ in 
“the theatre!’’ See page 365, where 
only the technical abbreviations of R., 
R.H., ete., L., L.H., ete., are wanting to 
make the printed and published form of 
the Coronation ‘‘as good as a_play.’’ 
* After all said and done comes a 
homely finish, summed up thus, ‘* Which 
being done, the Archbishop and Bishops 
will divest themselves of their copes, and 
leave them there, proceeding in their usual 
habits.’’ Isn’t that a real touch of nature? 
“Their usual habits.’’ Some Bishops to 
their homes; some to their friends’ 
houses; some to their hotels; and not a 
few to the Athenzeum, to chat over the 
chief events within the Abbey on that 
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Caddie. ‘‘ THEY CA’ ME ‘BREEKs,’ 













the Beet eS 


au 


Golfer, ** AND WHAT’S YOUR NAME?” 


BUT MA MAIDEN NAME Is Curisty.” 








shelves a Right Reverend with a taste 
for ‘‘swate poe-thry’’ might take down 
the Ingoldsby Legends, and, in ‘** Barney 
Maguire's Account of the Coronation ”’ in 
1838, he would read— 

“Then the Lord Archbishop held a goulden dish up 

For to resave her bounty and great wealth, 
Saying, ‘ Plase your Glory, great Queen Vic-tory ! 

Ye’ll give the Clargy lave to dhrink your 

health !’ ” 

Even THACKERAY’S Irish ‘ pomes,’’ as 
that about the ‘‘Crystial Palace’’ for 
example, are not ‘‘ in it’’ with the delight- 
ful Hibernian rhymings of the Reverend 
THOMAS BARHAM, at least that is how it 
strikes the open-minded 

BARON DE B.-W. 
P.S.— In ‘‘Our Booking - Office’’ for 
November 27, the authorship of a capital 
up-to-date Christmas story for boys was 
attributed to ‘‘ Captain F.S. BERESFORD ”’ 





exceptional day. Then from the library 








(lucky fellow Captain BERESFORD!), 





whereas the name ought to have been 


| ** Captain FRED S. BRERETON,’’ to whom 





the Baron here makes the amende honor- 
able. 








MEM. FoR EvERYBODY.—Do not forget 
‘**The Montagu Williams Blanket and 
Clothing Fund,’’ which of all excellent 
Christmas charities is one of the very 
best. Let warm hearts and kind hands 
forward ‘the stuff,’? and Messrs. HADEN 
CORSER and CLUER, magistrates, will see 
that every penny goes to comfort the poor 
and needy this Christmas-tide. 

“Kiss and be Friends!’’ says Mr. 
Punch, in his heartiest style and with 
his best wishes, to WILHELMINA and 
HENRY. Bless ye, my children! Be happy 
together; or, if you don’t, Mr. Punch 
will have to talk to you “like a Dutch 
uncle!’’ 
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THE “IRIS” CLUB. 

EVERYONE who has seen Mr. PINERO’S 
depressing drama, Iris, will remember 
the scene in the last act in which Mal- 
donado, transported with rage, destroys 
the furniture and ornaments in his very 
unattractive flat. He will recall the sigh 
of satisfaction which from the 
house as_half-a-dozen detestable pieces 
of china are swept in ruins from the 
mantelshelf, and an ‘‘oecasional’’ chair 
of detestable design is shattered to frag- 
ments. 

Where does all this undesirable bric-d- 
brac come from? It is a_ professional 
secret ; but Mr. Punch has no hesitation 
in revealing it. It comes from the Iris 
Club. 

In the early days of the run of the 
play poor Mr. BOURCHIER was compelled 
to purchase these articles. Rumour 
speaks of the genial manager, disguised 
ina beard and a brown ulster, haunting 
old furniture shops in Fulham and search- 
ing feverishly for ‘‘ bargains.’’ Finding 
this too fatiguing, he next endeavoured 
to arrange a contract with a firm in the 
Tottenham Court Road for a weekly con- 
signment of them. And when this scheme 
fell through, an attempt is believed to 
have been made to lay down a year’s 
supply to mature in the cellars of the 
Garrick Theatre. 

Happily the Iris Club came into exis- 
tence, and Mr. BoURCHIER was saved 
from all further trouble on this head. 
The Club undertook to provide cheap 
chairs and china to any amount for Mal- 
donado’s flat, on the sole condition that 
Maldonado would break them. The Club 
now consists of several hundred members, 
and every member has the privilege of 
contributing one undesirable object per 
week from the furniture of his household 
for Maldonado’s use. 

It is needless to say that the success of 
the institution has been enormous, and 


arises 


that the secretary is besieged with 
applications from would-be members. 


Everybody who has a chair which his wife 
inherited from an aunt, or a middle- 
Victorian vase on a pedestal, or a bust of 
a statesman under a glass case—and who 
has not ?—clamours for admission. It is 
not too much to say that half the 
respectable households in London are 
cursed with the possession of some in- 
cubus of this kind which they have not 
the moral courage to destroy. For these 
the Iris Club is a God-send. A card with 
the mystic letters I.C. is put in the 
window, the Club’s furniture van ealls, 
and the offending object, which has been 
surreptitiously placed in the hall, is 
silently removed. A night or two later 


the happy owner, lurking at the back of 
the pit or the stalls, watches with a smile 
of triumph the destruction of his hated 
property at the 


hands of Maldonado. 


Indeed, so great is the anxiety among 
Londoners to get rid of their unsightly 
furniture at Mr. PINERO’s expense, that 
the entrance-fee of the Club has had to be 
raised more than once, while owners of 
more than usually atrocious pieces of 
china are believed to have attempted to 
bribe the secretary to procure their ad- 
mission. It is hardly necessary to say, 
under these circumstances, that Maldonado 
is at this moment perhaps the most popular 
character in London. 
=The only ¢rumple in the rose-leaf of 
the committee's content arises from this 
necessity of limiting the membership of 
the Club. This exclusiveness springs 
from no paltry spirit of class prejudice. 
There is no class in London, from the 
highest to the lowest, which is not blighted 
with the possession of furniture and bric- 
a-brac which it would be happier without. 
It is due solely to the inadequate accom- 
modation at the disposal of the Garrick 
Theatre. From time to time a note, polite 
but plaintive, arrives from the stage- 
manager requesting the secretary not to 
send any more van-loads of Maldonado 
pottery for the present, as there is no 
room for them. Then a halt has to be 
salled, the Club’s vans cease to go their 
rounds, and no more chairs and tables are 
despatched until the stock at the theatre 
has been reduced to more manageable 
limits. 

Meantime, more than one suggestion 





for 


has been made dealing with this 
|unfortunate congestion at the Garrick 
|Theatre. One idea is that Mr. PINERO 
| should at once write another play in which 
furniture is destroyed in every act, but 
Mr. PINERO is understood to object to this. 
Another and a more practicable scheme, 
however, has since been propounded, and 
this may possibly be carried into effect in 
the near future. This consists simply in 
modifying the stage ‘* business ’’ in Act V. 
so as to widen the area of destruction. 
Hitherto Maldonado has been contented 
with sweeping off the mantelpiece some 
few china and breaking a 
|solitary chair. According to the new 
| stage directions he will, on the departure 


articles of 





to demolish the furniture with a hatchet. 
This will enable him to deal with bulkier 
articles, and will at the same time provide 
a more popular ending for the play. 


But even without this projected improve- 


| ment the service rendered by the Club to 
| London zesthetically has been inealeulable. 
The drawing-rooms, and still more the 
| spare bedrooms, of its members have taken 
|on quite an altered appearance since it 
|ecame into existence, and before the play 
is hoped that the 
will have disappeared 
Nor will the 


| is taken off it last 
Maldonado 


from their happy homes. 


vase 


good work be carried on only in London. | 
For when Iris goes on tour affiliated clubs | with red hair and chubby cheeks, as he 
are to be formed in the various provincial | pockets half-finished apple. 


centres, and wherever Mr. PINERO'S play 
halts for a night or two a selection of the 
most atrocious furniture and mantelpicce 
ornaments contained in the town visited 
will be delivered at the stage door for the 
use of the company. 

Sr. J. H. 





FROM A BACHELOR UNCLE’S DIARY. 


voir, My NEPHEW’s ‘‘ BRAKING UP. 

Monday.—Letter from MAx ‘“ enoune- 
ing’’ (sic) date of Christmas ‘ braking 
up”’ entertainment. Formal invitation 
from School Committee enclosed. Awful 
nuisance—shall have to go. 

Thursday. — Sehool entertainment.— 
Ushered in to Gymnasium, decorated with 
evergreens, ‘** Welcome to Our Guests,”’ 
legends, &e. Sat on wooden form. So 
hard—reminded one of one’s schoolboy 
days—quite brought the scent of the 
boot-leather and pewter ink-pots across 
the gulf of years. Hate sitting on back- 
less bench. Sat immediately 
behind last row of schoolboys. Boys all 
spotlessly clean and tidy, wearing ‘* Mary 
Ann ”’ collars and Eton jackets. Noticed 
that most of them sucked sweetstufi or 
surreptitiously cracked nuts. Kept sharp 
look-out for shells. 

At eight o'clock precisely (just when 
one ought to have been commencing cosy 
dinner, instead of, as in my case, wrest- 
ling with indigestion from having dined 
at six), Head-master, wearing gown and 
familiar ‘* mortar-board,’’ closely followed 
by about a dozen masters 
similarly arrayed, troop on to platform, 
and sit behind long green-covered table, 
on which are ranged the prizes. Boys 
cheer—faintly—as Head-master advances 
to edge of platform, and with imperious 


So wearing. 


assistant 


gesture, raises hand for silence. 
‘*Beast!’’ exclaims boy nearest me in 
aggressively loud tones—then finding that 
several people in vicinity are looking to 
find culprit, little wretch stares hard at 





of Iris, set to work in a business-like way | 


me—feel most uncomfortable—wish boys 
| would not do this sort of thing. Head- 
master, sharply looking at me (why me?), 
says: ‘*Er—er—er—hrrr! Ladies and 
Gentlemen. You will doubtless be ex- 
| pecting a few words from me about our 
School.’’ (‘* Nofear!’’ from stolid youth, 
munching bun, ** had a jolly sight too much 
lof that, already.’’) ‘* But, alas! ‘Tempus 
fugit,’ and of the precious hours, can any- 
thing truer be said than ‘Pereunt et 
imputantur’?’’ (Head - master evidently 
very pleased at having so opportunely 
unburdened himself of some of his super- 
|fluous stock of Latin.) ‘* Time will not 
| permit me to do more than tell you of our 
steady progress. I will just read our 
Honours List, and then we must proceed to 
| our programme without delay.”’ 

‘* Old rotter!’’ scornfully murmurs boy 
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Brief recital of honours gained by 
students follows, and then, amid noise 
of shuffling feet, wooden forms knocked 
over, etc., some twenty boys rise, leave 
auditorium and trip over their own feet 
on to platform. Aggressive air of con- 
fidence about them—doubtless inspired 
by numbers. One boy, with hands in 
trousers pockets, begins whistling. So 
friendly. Head-master glares. Boy sub- 
sides ineontinently. 

Consult Item T. 
“* My Love’s a full-blown rose.”’ 

Herr SPLitzEN SELTZER, musical director 
of school, rushes on and, turning his back 
to audience, raises batén, with a ‘ pst, 
pst!’’ for silence. Boys shuffle feet about 
afresh, and after a laboured ‘‘ one, two, 
tree !’’ from their leader, whole force of 


programme. — Glee, 


chorus let go concerted howl, lyrically 


informing us, with quite needless emphasis, 
that their collective love was a ‘full- 
blown rose.’’ After repeating this sev- 
eral times, Tenori (together with truly 
excruciating Alto) shriek : 

** My love ’s a fool——”’ 

** My love’s a fool——”’ 

‘“My love’s a fool blown rose!”’ 

The Bassi then corroborate the asser- 
tion by growling out: 

**A fool . . . blo-o-o-own ... rose!’’ 

Boys clear off platform, and Master 
MOODLER, pale youth with generally 
unwholesome appearance, advances to 
edge of dais. Master M. clearly nervous. 
Long time arranging music, persistently 
as he picks 
up another. So Feel sure 
MOoDLER will break down. Herr SPLITzEN 
SELTZER, glaring through spectacles, 
strikes preliminary chords on piano. Find, 
on referring to programme, that Master 
M. is to sing ‘‘The Good Rhine Winc."’ 
By his present appearance should say 
that the ‘‘Good Rhine Wine”’ had not 
agreed with him. Master M., in quavering 
Voice from back row of 
benches shouts encouragingly, 
‘“‘Cheer up, muttonhead!’’ and singer 
at once collapses, bursts into tears, and 
platform. So sad. 
Recitation next. MAx and ToMMY now 
come and sit by me. TOMMY says in loud 
tones, ‘tl say, Uncle CHARLIE, do you see 
old STOGGINS up there? that chap who 
looks as if his hair had got moth-eaten ?”’ 
Try tosilence him. No use. ‘* Well, we're 
going round to serenade him to-night.’’ 

‘** Yes,’’ chimes in MAX, ‘‘ we're going to 
sing, ‘ We'll hang old STOGGINS on.a sour 
apple tree!’ You must come with us— 
you ’}l enjoy it awfully.’’ 

Have since heard that ‘‘ old STOGGINS's’ 
sister was sitting immediately behind us 
—so pleasant. 

Took earliest opportunity of escaping, 
and returning home — most wearisome 
drive and very cold. 

Saturday.—Letter from MAX, describing 
rest of entertainment. 


dropping one leaf as fast 


harassing. 


tones, begins. 
boys’ 


hurriedly leaves 








Miss Short. ‘‘Isx’? MY NAME AN ABSURD MISFIT, Mr. Lone ? 


Mr. Long (thoughtlessly), ‘‘ YES, RATHER. 
RIGHT, WOULDN'T IT?” 
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IF YOU COULD HAVE MINE IT WOULD BE ALL 


Miss Short. ‘‘Oun, Mr. LONG, THIS IS SO SUDDEN !” 





DEAR UNCLE CHARLIE,—When you left, 
BROWN major let off a ressitation, it was 
sutch orfle rot. He stuck out one arm ass 
stiff as a railway sammyfore and kept 
saying, about every half minute, ‘ But 
BRUTUS was an honourable man ! ’’ 

Well, who sed he wassent? Why did 
he—I mean BROWN major, not BRuTUS— 
want to reppeat it so orfen? I did get so 
enoide at first, but arfterwards we all 
jest yelled with larfter until Brown 
simpelly had to shut up. Old StToGGins 





was fewrious ; he got in an orfle rage and 





sent word down that heed give us all a 
thousand lines. Sum masters are bease, 
arnt they? Well, we took joly good care 
to deserve the 1000 lines ennyhow, for 
drecktly it was over and while the Parents 
and things were stuffing cake and sherry 
in the tuck room, wee startid out and 
pulled SToGGIns’s gate orf its hinges and 
chucked it into the swimming bath. Wont 
And, ass it was orl done in 
Smearyun darkness, he carnt possibly spot 
enny of us fellers who did it! 

Your affeckshunt nephew, 


he sware! 


MAX, 
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Taw ay & 


Ferocious-look ing Individual (to meck-looking 
ON THE NOSE FOR TALKING ‘ROT’ ABOUT BOLLER ! 


Stranger). “‘I’VE JUST HAD TO SMACK A MAN 
WHAT DO YoU THINK ABOUT BULLER?” 








SOME FURTHER’ CORONATION 
CLAIMS 
To be dealt with at the Next Sitting of the 
Court. 

Mr. D-n L-no.—To perform the combined 
duties of Housebuyer and Huntsman to 
His MaAJsesty, and to have all 
detached villas, bailiffs, landlords, 
other’ground gamejas his fee, with the title 
of ** Sweet Sandringham Songster, S.S.S. 

Mrs. Dr-ce.—To be Arch-Litigant and 
Exhumer of Mares’-nests, with all profits 


semi- 
and 


(if any) arising thérefrom ; also Mistress 
of the King’s Horse and Chief Bandier of 
Epithets with the King’s Counsel. 

Miss E. S. M. W-Ish-re.—To be Strewer 
of Tea-leaves in the Royal Corridors, and 
to have the former, with all Dust and 
Rubbish thereto appertaining, as her fee. 

Mr. H-ll C-ne.—To he Master-Key and 


Winder-Up of the Mind of Man; and 
Lighter of such a Candle as shall not 


This Day be Snaffed out, not if he can 
help it, and to have the Tallow, Wick- 
ends and, Royalties appendant to the 
office. 








The Abbey Cook.—To exercise the office 
of Paneake-Tosser to the KING, and to 
toss for his fees, double or quits. 

The Broad Sanctuary Crossing-sweeper. 
—To serve His MAJESTY as Balayer-in- 
Chief and Custos Denariorum after the 
manner of his the 
Conquest ; and to have the Red Cloth 
with Jewellery, Garters and Coronets, 
dropped thereon as his fee. 

The Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of 
the Town of Snorum Parva to act as 
Assistants to the Previous Claimants, and 
to have as fees their respective Admission- 
Tickets to the Ceremony, with Front 
Places for their wives. 

Mr. Kr-g-r.—To appear as Chief Hin- 
drance to the King’s Peace in South 
Africa, and to receive a Flea in his Ear. 

General De W-t.—To disappear as Chief 
Vanisher-round-the-Corner at the ap- 
proach of the KING’s Body-guard, and to 
be elected for Galway, vice ‘‘ Colonel’”’ 
Lyncu, detained during His MAJESTY’s 
pleasure. 

Mrs. Washington de Troit (U.S.A.).—To 
wear a bigger diamond than Her MAJESTY, 


Predecessors since 











and to get right there with it; if neces- 
sary—British subjects only being admitted 
to Abbey—to divorce husband and pur- 
chase English Peer pro tem. 

Mr. Punch.—To sing with all his heart 
and voice, ‘*‘ God save the King! ”’ 








TO A VIGILANT LADY. 


LADY, in a hundred places 
You have seen my loving glances— 
At the skating-rink, at races, 
Dinners, theatres, soirées, dances, 
And your presence—unexpected— 
With what feelings it can fill me! 
Your clear gaze on me directed 
Can invariably chill me! 


Often on my passion smiling, 
With a tender look you greet me ; 
Oft you deem I’m merely whiling 
Time away, and then you treat me 
Like a boy whose worldly knowledge 
Is no more than’s to be found 
In the four walls of a college, 
Which, you think, is not profound. 


In what moods Ij’ve found you! Trifling 
Time away with idle chatt’ ring— 
Time, who has a way of rifling 
Lovely charms|that’s far from flatt’ring ! 
I have seen you'palely yawning 
At a dreary ball, and rapping 
On your fan, as cold the morning 
Breaks, and you would fain be napping. 


And your multifarious dresses ! 
Sometimes gorgeous gowns Parisian, 
Richly gemmed, and coiffeured tresses 
Wafting perfumed airs Elysian. 
Other times apparelled sadly 
In a sombre black or brown, 
Or a grey—which fits so badly— 
And with which you wear a frown. 


In what guise you have surveyed me 
Pleading tremblingly my passion ! 
What quaint signals have you made me 
Not to talk in such a fashion ! 
My affection as a mother 
You have viewed (with consternation) 
As some family friend or other, 
As an aunt or poor relation. 


Lady, what poor verse can measure 
Half the riches in your care ? 

And so well you guard your treasure 
As to fill me with despair! 

To the loveliest of the Beauties 
I have ever gazed upon 

How I envy you your duties, 
My BELINDA’S chaperon! 








‘You ’LL SEE THE PULL OF THESE.”— 
In the Christmas Crackery Department 
Messrs. SPARAGNAPANE & Co.’s are again 
to the fore. Our Christmas Commissioner, 
having thoroughly examined most of their 
wonderful productions, decides that ‘*The 
Ornamental Cosaques for table decora- 
tions are out and away of the very best!" 
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HER WORST ENEMY. 


Peace. ‘* YOU MAKE SUCH A NOISE THEY CAN’T HEAR MY VOICE.” 
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| 
MORE BILITE- 

RAL CYPHERS. 
A Startling Dis- 

covery. 

WE have re- 
ceived the follow- 
ing remarkable 
communication 
from a correspon- 
dent. As a contri- 
bution to, the 
secret history of 
the present time 
it appears worthy 
of the most 
thoughtful and 
anxious study. He 
writes :-— 

“The other day 
I took up the Nine- 
teenth Century and 
glanced at an 
article by Mr. W. 
H. MALLOCK on 
The Biliteral 
Cypher of Francis 
Bacon, a book by 
Mrs. GALLUP. I 
should mention 
that up to that 
time I had been 
a light-hearted, 
easy-going, care- 
less man, plump 
and rosy, blessed 
with a healthy 
appetite and sound 
sleep, and fond of 
any exercise in 
the open air. J] 
read that article 
oneec; I] read it 
again carefully ; 
I began for the 
third time. By 
degrees it cast a 
spell over me, and 
the horrible fasci- 
nation of those 
groups of a’s and 
b’s caught me ina 
charmed web from 
which I could not 


Miss Panama. ‘‘1] AssuRE yov, Str, 
ATTENTION, AND IT WILL WORK BEAUTIFULLY !” 
Unele Sam, *‘ AH, BUT THIS FIRM RECKONS TO MAKE ME A BRAND NEW ONE FOR LESS 





¥ 


SEASONABLE BARGAINS. 





THIS MODEL CANAL ONLY WANTS A LITTLE CAREFUL 


found more letters, 
and spelt out, in 
the Baconian 
cypher, H, A, T, 
F, I, E, L, D. 

“By this time 
my head had con- 
| pletely dried my 
towel, and my eyes 
swam. I rested 
for a moment and 
|pondered on this 
marvellous dis- 
|ecovery. The one 
‘Minister who 
‘avoids speaking, 
| who, when he does 
|speak, says as 
little as possible, 
| and in that little 
| gives the minimum 
| of information, is 
/not really silent. 
| The descendant of 
| the great BURLEIGH 
lwrites, in the 
| cypher of the great 
|Bacon, hidden, 
|like his, in con- 
hee gd type, a 
secret diary which 
future generations 
|may interpret and 
peruse. To them 
will be revealed 
the thoughts, the 
diplomacy, the in- 
tentions of the 
great statesman. 
I was staggered ! 
| Then I soaked my 
towel again, 
rubbed my eyes, 
and slowly spelt 
out the following 
words. Sometimes 
I could not under- 
stand the meaning. 
In such a case I 
have- given the 
Baconian letters. 

*** Hatfield. Fine 
day. Nice ride on 
tricyele. Walked 
round garden. Nct 





escape. All night une” many vegetables 
rs, o honee ver (‘The Report of the Isthmian Canal Commission favours the Nicaragua route.”— Times, Dee. 5.] nome, Senee 
with that weird |_ poe site please iecheesacieaiehaapivachacaaiadacsemageied ahAdeteieaiaaachaga distin, __ telegraphed must 
alphabet, until at last I cotld write! of relaxation. My brain whirled. For-| decide about abababbbaabbaaabb.  Tire- 
abbba, baabb, abbaa, auaba, aabbb. Not merly I never could understand how that some. Telegraph back baababaabbba. 
many days ago I should have said, | could happen, but now I often feel it dis-| Letter from ARTHUR at Brighton. Feels 
jeeringly, that this must be the bleat- tinctly. I thought that to read some light aaabababbbababa. So glad. But does 
ing of a flock of sheep. But now I literature would divert my thoughts, and | not much care for Brighton. Says the 


know that it represents the letters P, U, 
N, C, H. It is to you, Mr. Abbbabaabbabb- 
aaaaabaaabbb, that I reveal my discovery. 

‘For a week I studied this cypher. I 
hardly ate, Ihardly slept. 1 became pale, 
haggard, nervous. After days and nights 
of almost ceaseless work, I felt the need 


I began a leading article in the Times. 
Suddenly L perceived a letter not precisely 
the same as the others in the line. My 
brain began to whirl once more, but, after 
binding a towel soaked in cold water 
round my head, I started afresh. With 


a powerful magnifying glass I soon 


town is too bbabbaaaaabbaaaa.’ 
**T must cease writing now as my head 


” 





is 
Here our correspondents letter abruptly 
ends. The doctor who sends it, says the 
unfortunate gentleman is quite unable to 
attend to any business. H. D. B. 
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THE DISSIPATED DAMSELS. 
Or, A NOVEL WORKING PARTY. 

[‘* Novel-writing has become the selected dissipa- 
tion of the dear devoted woman who in early and 
even mid Victorian days filled her left-over hours 
with the construction of blobby wool cushions and 
slippery bead mats ’— I estminster Gazette. | 
The scene is the drawing-room in Lady 

CLARICE CULTURE’S town house. It 
is luxuriantly furnished. Complete 
silence reigns. about the 
room are some dozen small tables, at 
each of which is seated a young lady. 
All are in various stages of mental 
perturbation, seriously engaged in 
writing novels. Lady CLARICE rises 
and goes to the sofa, in which she sinks 
languidly. It is ten minutes to four, 
and a footman and a maid servant are 
creeping noiselessly about with tea 
things. As the sugar-tongs rattle 
LETTICE, is writing at a table 
near the sofa, looks up and glares at 
the footman. Then she turns towards 
Lady CLARICE. 

Lettice (in a whisper). What an im- 
provement this is on the dreary working 
parties and unintellectual Sewing Bees 


Disposed 


who 


of the last century. 
Lady C. (pressing her hand affec- 
tionately). I’m so glad you like it. How 


have you got on with your novel ? 

Leitice. I haven't written a line. I 
ean’t decide what kind of dress a middle- 
aged lady—one of the strongest charac- 
ters I have ever conceived — ought to 
commit suicide in. 

Lady C. Perhaps after tea—— 

Lettice (cheerfully). Yes, [’m dying for 
a cup. 

[ENID, a slim, pretty girl, throws down 
her pen and comes across to Lady 
CLARICE, 

Enid (in The mood is 


undertones). 


past. It is useless to sit staring at the 
paper. 
Lady C. What progress ? 


Enid. 1 have left the baffled Duke in the 
absurdest fix. Alfonso, the Italian waiter 
from the Century Restaurant, the only 
man in the world who holds the secret 
of the Pink Pillow-Slip, is dangling over 
an unfathomable abyss. 

Lady C. Cruel girl, to leave them in such 
difficulties ! 

Enid (witha faint smile). The exigencies 
of the story demand that they should both 
suffer. I would have left them more com- 
fortably situated, but my inspiration has 
suddenly evaporated. I should like to 
have killed Alfonso before tea—but he 
must wait. (With great energy, as tea is 
announced and a general relaxation of 
tension takes place.) Won't it make a 
splendid illustration? Can't you see the 
yawning chasm, the blue sky, and the 
fleecy clouds scudding across the mountain 
tops, and the attenuated form of the 


slowly, in the fitful breeze ? (Considering.) 
Or chill night-wind? I don’t quite know 
which to make it. 

Lady C. (sympathetically). Chill night- 
wind is very poetical. 

Enid. Yes, but fitful breeze gives the 
atmosphere; it is more realistic. You 
imagine Fate in the gusty breezes, moan- 
ing dreadfully as it impatiently shakes the 
wretched creature, like an avenging angel. 
You see, the conception isso moral. One 
has to think of all these things. 

Lady C. Of course. It’s really wonder- 
ful, your talent. 

[ENID smiles with approval and supe- 
riority, and takes a cup of tea as 
she moves away. NINA, a smartly 
attired girl, rushes up to Lady 
CLARICE, holding several sheets of 
MS. still wet with ink. 

Nina (speaking affectedly). Dear Lady 
CLARICE, I’m in the utmost difficulties. 
All the interest in my book is centred in 
the eaprices of Madame Bolero a fashion- 
able Bond Street dressmaker, and really 
it’s too silly, but I simply cannot recon- 
eile her actions with her temperament. 
And now I must either make her an 
ordinary private lady or alter the whole 
plot. Isn't it positively sickening ? 

Lady C. (assuming a tragic interest). 
Most perplexing. 

Nina (gazing ruefully at MS.). I have 
been working up in the last fifty pages to 
a dramatic ‘‘ curtain,’’ and now, unless I 
ean alter it, I get an anticlimax in the 
conservatory, where Evadne—I do hope I 
have made her sympathetic—meets the 
man whom she thinks is her lover, but 
who is, of course, the ex-burglar butler 
decamping with the, plate-basket under 
his Inverness coat. 

Lady C. But do butlers—er—wear Inver- 
ness coats ? 

Nina (quite unabashed). Oh! in books, 
Lady CLARICE, butlers dress absurdly. I 
shall make him eccentric in other things. 
(Suddenly looking at MS.) Oh! how 
stupid! I have made Evadne clutch him 
by the arm on which is hanging the 
basket. 

Lady C. (with brilliant insight). Of course 
she would suspect. 

Nina. Yes (pondering). Um! 
must make her absorbed—— 

Lady C. What in, dear NINA? 

Nina. I—I haven't quite thought, but— 
er—something. I can see the situation 
exactly. 

[Lady CLARICE rises and approaches 
ETHEL, who sits dreamily nibbling 
her fingers. 

Lady C. Well, and how are The Impres- 
sions of an Impressionable Girl getting on ? 

Ethel (looking up through her glasses). 
Can you tell me who suggests the covers 
of the books ? 

Lady C. The publisher sees to all that, 
I fancy. 


Well, I 





parchment-skinned waiter waving slowly, 





I am going to insist on a pale heliotrope 
eover with a shower of violets. The 
Impressions of will be at the top of the 
cover, and from the letters the violets will 
rain down, almost covering An Impression- 
able Girl, 

Lady C. But won’t it be a little diffieult 
to see what the title is? 

Ethel. Possibly. But then, you see, the 
idea is so intensely artistic. The violets 
typify the things of the world which play 
on the emotions. These things so over- 
whelm the Impressionable Girl that her 
personal being is drowned in a sea of 
emotion, and she must be considered not 
as a girl but as a successive train of 
sensuous emotions. 

Lady C. (totally at a loss to understand 
the *‘idea’’). How delightfully simple, and 
so artistic! But will the public see it? 

Ethel (scornfully). Dear Lady CLARIcr, 
does the public ever see anything? 
And 





[Is cut short by footman, who hands a 
tray. ETHEL takes a cup of coffee, 
black and strong. Mrs. FENCER, 
a bright, mature lady, edges her 
way towards Lady CLARICE and 
draws her down on the sofa. 

Mrs. F. Oh, my dear CLARICE, I’ve 
made my hero such a delightful wretch. 
He falls in love with every female char- 
acter in the book—novel idea, isn’t it ?— 
and swears enough to—(raises her hands 
and laughs gaily). Of course nothing 
really bad. But it’s such a relief, after 
receiving notice from one’s cook, and 
being obliged to remain silent through it 
all, to be able to sit down and have a real 
good swear—on paper. 

Lady C. Dear DoRA, your last book, I 
remember, was very racy, although you 
didn’t find a publisher. 

Mrs. F. Oh! they tell me that every- 
body pays to have their books published 
nowadays. We poor unknown paupers! 
The great unprinted ! 

[Laughs heartily. Lady CLARICE rises 
to say goodbye to MYRA, a pale, 
nervous girl with a pinched, wan 
face. 

Lady C. Must you go, MyRA? Have you 
finished your short story yet ? 

Myra (in a@ monotonous, expressionless 
voice). No. I have only been writing it 
two years. It will take me five. I do 
not believe in inspiration. The theme 
requires the utmost delicacy of treat- 
ment. A word too few or too much, a 
superfluous comma, could mar the whole 
effect, so subtle is the harmony. The 
style must be in perfect keeping with 
the theme, and one such as can alone 
illustrate it. I study MAUPASSANT and 
PATER. Goodbye. Next Thursday as usual? 

Lady C. Yes, dear. 

[MyRa’s departure is the signal for the 
others to take their leave, and the 
** novel ’’ working party breaks up 





Ethel. So I imagined. In'my Impressions 


as the scene closes. W. H. M. 
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UNITY AND UNANIMITY. 

















a 
} A MEETING OF THE NATIONAL LIBERAL FEDERATION IN THE STONE AGE, 
e airman remarke a a erais Dad now arrive¢ at a poin where ey cou sin k all differences 1at had occurrec etween them in the 
“The Ch ked that Liberals had i at t where th ld sink all diff that had 1 bet ! ! 
past.”” ‘The Daily News said, ‘* A great victory was won yesterday at Derby for the cause of peace, sobriety, and common-sense.”’ 
| nr is » , ia 
WHAT RETAIL TRADE IS COMING TO. | ®#”e Prepared to sell, — other manu- - mistle oo a “~ hh 
| factures, a halfpenny reel of cotton.”’ ‘rom ceiling depenc 
j “The tendency is towards abolishing the shop | : . . CRP EE Peg : 
f saiiooay we. saan megs, se And the public were admitted. And blissfully now doth 
and substituting the reception room. From the N it mn , 
A permit extend. 


H newest houses of business the counter has dis- 
appeared and rounded arm-chairs appear to har- 
monise with elaborate wall-papers and electric- 
light brackets.”’— Court Journal.]} 

‘* Now,’’ said the lady, when she had 
settled her feathers, assumed herdiamonds, 
and smoothed out her train, ‘fare you 
quite sure the drawing-room is in order ?’’ 

‘*Yes, Madam,’’ replied the powdered 


Se eh ta Aine 


footman. 


Band prepared ? 


‘* Is the five-o’clock tea ready ?”’ 
**Certainly, Madam,’’ returned the 
neatly attired parlour-maid. 


‘“*Is the Yellow-Green Russian Boudoir 


‘*Assuredly, Madam,’’ responded the | 


precious stones. 


reviews and 
ranged in order? ’’ 


papers, 


department. 


Grosvenor Square ? ”’ 





staff. 









conductor, in a handsome uniform, braided 
with gold and silver and studded with 


‘*T suppose in the library all the 
magazines are 


‘Then may we assume 
porium represents a mansion worthy of 


**Then open the doors, for at last we 


**T have seen to that, Madam,”’ smil- 
ingly put in the head of the literary 


that the Em- 


** Absolutely,’’ replied the enormous 








DECEMBER. 

(A slightly previous Poem.) 
THE old year is slipping 

Away. As he goes, 
Jack Frost is a-nipping 

Our fingers and toes.* 
Now Yuletide reflections, 

Box, present (with bill), 
And Christmas confections 

The atmosphere fill. 
The bosom parental 

With love doth expand ; 
The ecard sentimental 

Is sent o’er the lind. 
Now pantomime’s glories 


Each schoolboy shall prove, 


With horror ghost stories 
Their hearers shall move. 

The mercury ’s dropping 
Uneommonly low, 

Fair damsels are shopping 
With cheeks all aglow. 


With parcels they ’re ladcn, 


With wonderful toys 
For wee, lisping maiden, 
Or rosy-faced boys. 


* Is he? but ‘‘there’s many a slip’’ between 
prophecy and fulfilment, and more slips wken 
“ Jack F.” arrives, 





It bids man and maid to 
Preserve a quaint custom, 
And be not afraid to— 
I think we can trust ’em. 


The carols are cheering 
The night with their lays, 
Their music, I’m fearing, 
Has seen better days. 
The postman is knocking 
From morning till night, 
The kiddies their stocking 
IIang out with delight. 


The dancer is gliding 
The ball-room around ; 
The errand-boy’s sliding 
On slippery ground. 
The skater is greasing 
With ardour his skates, 
The chanee of its freezing 
He patiently waits. 


Now relatives gather 
In country and town, 
In spite of the weather, 
The old year to drown. 
Success to such meetings 
In cottage or hall! 
With true Christmas greetings, 
Good luck to us all! 
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JACOB AND HIS MASTER. 
Part IV. 

THEODORE'’S conjectures, during the evening and night, assumed 
definite form. Absurd and provoking as it was of the girl, there 
could be very little doubt but that she proposed to consult Bos, 
and a less capable Mentor she could hardly have selected! After 
breakfast, on the following morning, her lover, who knew that 
she had retired to the library to write letters, took heart of 
grace to follow her thither, with the intention of temperately 
pointing out to her how foolish it was to evade responsibility 
in a matter which concerned herself alone ; and an unfortunate 
thing it was for him that she had been called away the minute 
before he entered the #oom, leaving a half-written sheet and a 
hastily dropped pen upon the blotting-book which at once caught 
his eye. Why, he subsequently asked himself with much bitter- 
ness, did he yield to an ignoble impulse and, snatching up that 
relinquished document, carry it to the window? Equally 
informing, equally ignoble—and how much safer !—would it 
have been to master its contents without laying hands upon it. 
But, the room being rather dark and his sight none of the best, 
he acted as described, thus obtaining full confirmation of his 
suspicions. Miss PHYLLIS reminded her dear BoB of a promise 
kindly made by him previous to his departure from London, and 
stated that the emergency to which she had then alluded as not 
unlikely to arise had now actually arisen. ‘‘ Yesterday after- 
noon your uncle honoured me by an offer of marriage, and what 
reply to give him I don’t know. Of course he is not young, 
and he is no sportsman, and many people would call him rather 
a bore; yet I am not sure that I should not prefer him in some 
ways to the restof them. As far as I can judge, he is an honest, 
trustworthy sort of person, and——”’ 

At this point the writer had been interrupted, and the morti- 
fied reader came perforce to a pause. It was well enough to be 
deemed honest and trustworthy—even at a moment so ironically 
inappropriate—but who could be the people who were credited 
with a disposition to pronounce so brilliant a personage as Mr. 
Turopore Cracrorr, M.P., a bore? Never until now had it 
occurred to him that such people existed, and the mention of 
them vexed as much as it astonished him. 

‘*Well, well! Listeners hear no good of themselves,’’ he 
muttered, with a wry smile, and he was about to replace the 
candidly unflattering letter which he had taken the liberty of 
examining when he was brought up short by a loud, menacing 
growl. 





**Get out, you ugly beute!"’ he exclaimed, apostrophising 
Jacob Faithful, who, with bared teeth and a back like a boot- 
brush, stood facing him. But Jacob declined to get out and, 
what was much more awkward, declined to let Mr. CRACROFT 
get out either. Always prone to take it for granted that, when 
left in a room, he was also left in charge of all that it contained, 
Jacob (who, moreover, did not like Mr. CRACROFT) strongly 
suspected that this was a case of attempted larceny. At any 
rate, he judged it prudent to keep that gentleman penned into 
the embrasure of the window during his mistress’s absence— 
which plan of operations he was very well able to execute. 
Perhaps THEODORE was not a particularly brave man; perhaps 
most men, situated as he was, would have employed the alter- 
native threats and blandishments to which he had vain recourse 
before deciding to risk being bitten through the calf of the leg. 
Be that as it may, he was still a prisoner when PHYLLIS walked in 
and perceived at a glance what he had been about. She seated 
herself at the writing-table and, looking the culprit full in the 
eyes, said composedly, ‘* When you have quite done with my 
letter, Mr. CRACROFT, perhaps you will kindly give it back to 
me. It is unfinished, as you see.’’ 

There was absolutely no reply to be made, save that which 
THEODORE, with a sickly grin, did make. ‘* Perhaps you will 
kindly call your dog off, then; I can't give you anything until 
1 am set. at liberty.’’ 








** Jacob, come in!’ said PHYLLIs. 

* R—r—r—r—h’m ?”’ growled Jacob interrogatively, with his 
head on one side. ‘Do you think,’’ he seemed to suggest, 
‘* that it is safe to let this miscreant go ?”’ 

** Yes,’’ answered PHYLLIS; ‘‘ he won't run away. You were 
quite right to detain him, but you can release him now.”’ 

She snapped her finger and thumb at Jacob, who obediently 
raised the siege, and Mr. CRACROFT proceeded to make out as 
good a case for himself as forensic ability could make out of a 
hopeless one. He received a patient hearing, followed by a 
polite, but firm, condemnation. 

‘*You have told me all that I wanted to know, thanks,”’ 
PHYLLIS said, ‘‘ and I need not now trouble my correspondent. 
The excuses which you plead may or may not be good ones ; it 
is a matter of taste and opinion, I suppose. But, personally, I 
should not care to marry a man who holds your ideas of honour- 
able conduct ; so we will consider that question finally settled, 
please.’’ 

Being unable to shake her decision, he was fain, in the sequel, 
to bow to it. All that he obtained from her, before quitting 
the room and the house, was a promise that she would not 
betray him, and what he chiefly regretted, while making 
preparations for departure, was that he had already despatched 
a Quixotic and unealled-for epistle to Bos. It was also a pity 
that he had in that epistle spoken of his engagement to Miss 
DUNCOMBE as an accomplished fact, although, to be sure, this 
was unlikely to affect his nephew's reply in an adverse sense. 
BoB might be a fool, and might be jealous—was, indeed, pro- 
bably both—but it was to be hoped that he was alike too proud 
and too much of a gentlemen to be spiteful. 

As for PHYLLIS, she rubbed her hands and told herself that 
she had had a lucky eseape, while Jacob coneurred, thumping 
the floor approvingly with his tail, which he wagged straight 
up and down, as of yore. She did not, under the circumstances, 
think it necessary to communicate with Bos, from whom she 
received, some weeks later, a rather formal missive of con- 
gratulation upon her supposed imminent marriage. 

‘*T should have thought,’’ the young man wrote, ‘‘ that Uncle 
THEODORE was getting rather long in the tooth for you; but 
that, of course, is no business of mine. I hope you will both 
be very happy, and that the Kirkhall mine, which he most 
generously wants me to take back from him (as if I could 
possibly accept such an offer!) will make you tremendously 
rich. Please give my love to old Juke. Sir GEORGE DOWNES, 
who was our Admiral on the Mediterranean Station, and was 
awfully kind to me, is at Portsmouth now. He thinks he may 
get me appointed to the command of a gunboat after we have 
finished this job, and, if so, I should be able to relieve you of 
the old dog. I daresay you wouldn't be sorry to hand him 
over; for Uncle THkopoxs and he never hit it off particularly 
well together.’’ 

PHYLLIS did not think this a nice letter, and, therefore, took 
no notice of it. The writer would doubtless soon find out that 
he had been misinformed with regard to her and his uncle, and 
in the meantime it was interesting to hear from somebody who 
had spent the preceding winter at Malta, that Sir GEORGE 
Downes had a remarkably pretty daughter, with whom BoB 
CRACROFT, amongst many others, was believed to be much 
smitten. Still more interesting was it to learn, not long after- 
wards, from the newspapers, that Lieutenant CRACROFT, R.N., 
who had been hit by a slug in one of those little wars of which 
the newspapers and the nation take but scant cognizance, had 
been invalided home, and was making satisfactory progress 
towards recovery under the hospitable roof of the Admiral 
commanding-in-chief at Portsmouth. 

Now, it so happened that Miss DuncomBe had friends in that 
neighbourhood, who had often asked her to stay with them, 
and who were only too glad to weleome her and her dog when 
she made so bold as to offer them a brief visit. Likewise, they 











willingly placed a carriage at her orders on being casually 
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informed that she rather wanted to drive 
into Portsmouth. ‘In order,’’ she ex- 
plained, ‘‘ to look up a sort of protégé of 
a poor boy in the Navy who has 
sent home wounded from Sierra 
Leone or somewhere, and is being taken 
sare of by the Admiral’s family.’’ Thus 
the well-nigh convalescent, but still re- 
cumbent, BoB had a delightful surprise 
one afternoon when good-natured Lady 
DOWNES threw open the door of the room 
in which he was lying and announeed : 

**T have brought an old friend to see 
you.” 

The most trusty of old friends, in the 
person of Jacob, promptly announced 
himself by leaping on to the sofa and 
smothering his prostrate master with 
moist caresses. By the time that he had 
been persuaded to put some restraint 
upon his emotions Lady Downes had re- 
tired, and Miss DUNCOMBE remained the 
sole claimant upon the invalid’s atten- 
tion. 

‘* How awfully good of you!’’ he grate- 
fully exclaimed. 

It must be owned that PHYLLIS did not 
at that particular moment look so very 
good. Her features, it is true, expressed 
a certain disdainful compassion, but there 
was a hard light in her eyes, and her 
words, when she spoke, were not words 
of pleasantness or peace. 

**Oh, not at all,’’ she made coldj and 
careless reply. ‘‘ Tam staying with some 
people near here, so I thought I might as 
well take this opportunity of restoring 
your dog to you. I am glad to see you 
looking and cheerful; your 
serateh after all, 1) 


mine— 
been 


, 


so strong 
wound was 
suppose ?”’ 

‘*Not much more, 
ing slightly. ‘I 


only a 


*? answered Bos, flush- 
have had some bother 





with the surgeons, but I’m getting all 
right again now. You want me to relieve 
you of Jake, then ?”’ 

‘*Well, you seemed to take it for granted, 
when you wrote, that I should be glad to 
be relieved of him.”’ 

** Ah, but that was because I thought— 
however, I was mistaken, thank goodness! 
You never answered my letter, by the 
Wway.”’ 

‘*Did it require an answer? You will 
have heard, doubt, from your uncle 
that I was not entitled to the congratu- 
lations which you were so amiable as to 
offer me.’’ 

Bos nodded. ‘ Yes; 
engagement was off.’’ 

‘** Off !—had he the impertinence to pre- 
tend that it had ever been on? ”’ 

Mr. CRACROFT had been guilty of that 
impertinence ; but her displeasure was so 
manifest that Bos judged it prudent to 
evade the query, and crave pardon on his 
own account. ‘‘I say,’’ he pleaded, ‘1 
meant no offence, you know.’ 

“IT take none. Perhaps it was rather 
extraordinary of you, and not very flatter- 


es 





ho 


he told me the 








ing, to imagine—but never mind! Let 
us talk about something else. What a 
charmingly pretty girl Miss DownEs is! 
I saw her for a minute just now, and I 
quite understood her having worked havoc, 
as they say she has, with the hearts of so 
many young naval officers.”’ 

**What, VIOLET? Yes; she is a real 
good sort. But she is going to be married 


he tell you that Kirkhall has come back, 
after all, to its old owner? ”’ 
** You don’t mean to say so! 
you had declined his offer.”’ 
‘“*Well, I did at first ; but when the coal 
mine turned out to be no good, it seemed 
hardly honest to hold him to his bargain. 
So I handed him back his £5,000—luckily, 
I hadn’t spent a penny of the money—and 


I thought 


to some fellow who isn’t in the service; he returned me my title-deeds.”’ 


I forget his name.’’ 


‘*“Oh, BoB! how splendid—and at the 
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ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Visitor, 
Joy. 


BORN !’ 


“SWELI, 
“On no, I 


Joy, 


AM NOT SHY NOW, 


IT AM GLAD TO SEE THAT 
THANK 


you 
you. 


ARE NOT AT 
Bur I was 


ALL SHY.’, 
VERY SUY WHEN I was 








In spite of herself, 
voice softened perceptibly. 
are said to be one of her victims.’ 

The young man did not even protest 
against so ridiculous a charge. ‘‘ Ah, 
you know very well whose victim I am, 
and always shall be,’’ he returned, with a 
mournful little smile. ‘‘Of course I am 


PHYLLIS’S face and | 
** Really ! | 
Then I must condole with you; for you| 


out of the question; I have understood | 


that all along, and I might have under- 
stood that poor old Uncle THEODORE was 
out of the question too. By-the-by, 


did | 


At 
die in the 


same time how utterly idiotic of you! 
this rate, you will certainly 
workhouse ! ”’ 

“Not I!’ Bon cheerfully declared. 
“There ’s still a ehanece of coal being 
found on the property, they tell me, 
though this first venture has failed for 
some reason or cther; besides, I should 
be all right if I had only my pay to 
depend upon. I’m sure of a gunboat 
now, the Admiral says.”’ 

‘“‘T see,’’ observed PHYLLIS pensively. 
“And will the Admiral object to your 
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resuming immediate possession of Jacob, 
do you suppose ?”’ 

*T don’t think That is, if you 
really want to part with him.”’ 

‘*1t will break my heart to part with 
him!’’ the girl suddenly and unexpectedly 
exclaimed. 

BoB raised his brows. 
of course you must keep him. 


So. 


‘Oh, well, then 
Jake, go 
back to your mistress.”’ 

Jacob submissively slipped off the sofa 


and trotted across to PHYLLIS, who bent 
over him, gazed for a moment into his 
wistful face and then remarked: * But 


he says it will break his heart to part 
with you.” 
**Oh, dear, no! He isn’t the dog to 


He will be 


” 


talk such nonsense as that. 
sorry for a bit, and so shall I; but—— 

** Ah, exactly! That is just where men 
and beasts of the male You 
ean do without Jacob, and Jacob can make 
shift at a pinch to do without you; 
whereas I——”’ 

** Eh?” ejaculated Bos, round-eyed and 
aghast ; for he perceived, to his conster- 
that Miss DUNCOMBE upon 
the brink of tears. 

‘*T am afraid,’’ resumed PHYLLIS, with 
a tremulous laugh, ** that I can’t do with- 
out either of you; 1 am afraid I want you 
both.’’ 

She might have added that there was 
nothing to ery about in that, seeing that 


sex score! 


nation, was 


she had hitherto invariably obtained, and 
was likely to go on obtaining, whatever 
it had pleased her to want. Mr. and 
Mrs. DUNCOMBE were not precisely over- 
joyed when they learned that their future 
son-in-law was to be a juvenile sailor, who 
had little beyond an unblemished character 
and a certain reputation valour to 
recommend him; but their resistance was 


for 


of a feeble order, and they are, at the 


present time of writing, quite reconciled 


to PHYLLIS’s choice. For a fresh and 
highly remunerative seam of coal was 
eventually discovered on the Kirkhall 


estate, and THEODORE CRACROFT, who, in 
a moment 
allowed wealth to slip through his fingers, 
is a sad and remorseful man. It may be 
that he also cherishes a grudge against 
Jacob, now a very old dog; but 


of ill-timed discouragement, 


Jacob 
is civil enough to him when they meet. 
A really well-bred dog is never rancorous, 
always satisfied with acknowledged vic- 





tory. W. E. Norris, 
MR. PUNCH’S MUSEUM. 
“Tall Hat (supposed).*’ This oddly- 


shaped article was discovered in a semi- 
petrified condition among the débris of 
one of the tutelary figures that used to 
occupy commanding positions on broom- 
sticks in the many English cornfields now 
gone out of cultivation. Some students 
of folk-lore maintain that this species of 








~ACTSeuTH - 


A SUCCESTION TO THE VACCINATED. 


Mr, LyMpnH’s LITTLE DODGE TO SAFEGUARD 
HIS VACCINATED ARM IN THE CROWDED 
THOROUGHFARES OF THE CITY IS TO RING A 
SMALL BELL AS HE WALKS. THE PLACARD ON 
HIS CHEST DOES THE REST. 








the most 
effective, from its hideousness, in defy- 
ing the elements and predatory birds. 
Others lean to the theory that it was 
introduced by Guipo FAWKES, a 
would-be reformer of other 
matters. Whatever may be,.the origin, 
it is certain that, in spite of its extra- 
ordinary vogue throughout the soi-disant 
nineteenth century, no headgear could 
have been less adapted to withstand sun, 


head-dress was found to be 


one 


dress and 


rain, wind, sea-water, the casual brick- | 


bat, and contact with a ecab-roof, or the 
King’s enemies. It seems to have been 
in such a constant state of collapse that 


HYDE PARK AND THE FAIRY, 
I11.—Tue, Story OF THE ONE-EYED Duck, 
(Continued.) 


THE journalist, as a rule, pays no heed 
to that artificial distinction between day 
jand night observed by the majority of 

men and women. Consequently, when, as 

la kind of late afterthought, he does take 
to bed he follows ELIA’s excellent advice 
to linger there and digest his dreams, 
He may rise early for a lark, but he cer- 
tainly does not rise with the lark. In this 
instanee, however, I did rise, though it 
was for a duck and not a lark. I wanted 
to hear the interrupted story, and, as had it 
;}not been for the kind permission of the 
Hyde Park fairy L should never have 
|heard the story at all, I felt it only 
courteous to be at the fountains, Kensing- 
ton Gardens, by ten o'clock. The duck 
was standing on her head in one of the 
| fountain basins, a proceeding which ap- 
peared to refresh her. The friend was 
waddling round the edge looking very 
sleepy. 

‘“‘Tired?’’ said the one-eyed duck, 
|}emerging suddenly from the water. ‘If 
so ° 








‘*Never mind, talk away,’’ said. her 
friend, with a brave-attempt to look alert. 
The one-eyed story-teller took another 


header, and started almost before her 
beak was out of the water. 
‘““When I swam up to the doll the 


stupid thing was sinking, and its staring 
blue eyes made me quite uncomfortable. 


Then a small child, with long brown 
feathers — never can understand why 
human beings have no feathers except 


on the head—rushed to the edge of the 
water and made a horrible noise—just 
like a peacock, my dear. I told her very 
clearly that I would drag the doll to 
land, but human beings are so stupid and 
suspicious. She thought I was hurting 
it, and squalled again. The squall so 
shook her that she lost her balance and 
fell in. All time the nurse was 
talking to an ugly thing, something like 
a robin redbreast swelled out, the mili- 
tary, as the sparrow says; but then he 
travels so much than we do. I 
| called out my loudest, and the nurse and 
the red thing rushed to the water. The 
nurse seized the child and the red thing 


this 


more 


hatters sold it ready crushed for evening | poked at me with his stick—1l, who had 


entertainments, when etiquette was at a 
discount. It began to decline in popu- 


larity after being officially adopted as 
the sole item of costume by Uganda 
headmen ; and the last straw was when 
it was manufactured of that material and 


worn by coachmen in the Row. It had 
many nicknames, such as ‘‘ stove-pipe,”’ 
“tube,’’ ‘‘ecylinder,’’ and 


absurdity, viz., on the head of the small 


public school boy, who, it must be ad- 
mitted, frequently and rightly used it as 


a football. 


a depth of 


And that’s how I 
You don’t cateh me reseu- 


|sounded the alarm. 
lost my eye. 
ing children again.’ 

‘* But you didn’t rescue anyone,’”’ said 
the friend, closing one eye. 

‘*Don’t quibble,’’ said the one-eyed 
duck. ‘‘I hate quibbling when there's 
a north-east wind blowing.’’ 

**Never thought ducks suffered from 
murmured, as I turned re- 
But a fresh surprise 


nerves,”’ I 

luctantly to go. 

was in store for me, 
(To be continued.) 























